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Introduction 

This monograph focuses on objectives and the roles they may play in 
bolh teaching and learning. 

H is not a question of ¥vhether or not to have objectives. All instructors 
have objectives, even ItxHigh they may not be verbalized or written. The real 
Issue is twofold: how instructional objectives fit into course design and how 
they can be employed most effectively. 

Instructional objectives— and not program goa!c -will be discussed The 
author wH assume that FacuHies. Schools, and'or Departments (in Universities 
and Colleges) have taken tfve time to translate their mission statements Into 
reaistic and meaningful program goals. Ttie latter, wfiere evident, tielp to 
provide oohesiveness and credibility to the academic units «x>ncemed. 

Assuming instnidlonal objectives are not only important but also necessary 
introduces many ooroNary questions; consider these. Are tfiere particular 
ways of writing them? Where should they appear? With whom will they be 
shared? How precise should these objectives be? Vhal should the relatioriship 
be between course objectives and course evaluation? Why write objectives 
when you can easily follow the table of contents of the assigned text(8)? 
How may one ascertain that the specified objjectives reflect varying levels of 
complexity? Should objectives reflect minimal standards of achievement for 
the enire dass? How may the professor, once objectives have been deineated, 
recognize the sizable indhfidual differences among the students? "When 
planning a course, I make a Hst of topk:s; why shouW I waste my time 
'janstating these into objectives?'* Once objectives are stated, how long do 
they remaki sacred? How often shoukJ objectives be reviewed, updated, 
modified? Once stated and shared with students, are objectives ever changed 
durkig a course? Wtty not devote dass tkne at the beglnnkig of each course 
k> ttie delk)eaHon of objectives— on the t>asis of student needs and interests? 
Do you need objectives If you teach a small dass? 

The atorementtoned questkm win t>e armwered in this put)Hcafion You 
wW also be provided with opportunities to krtersct wHh the content. 

It is anticipated ttiat by ttie time you nave studied ttvis monograph you will 
be at)le to: 

1. klentify the essential elements of a weff written instructk)nal objective. 

2. WHte kistrudk)nal objedives ki three major categories of learrvk^g. 

9. kJentlfy. from a Hst of objedives. those written at each level of BkxKn's 

filerardiy of cognitk)r>. 
4. Extol ttie advantages and disadvantages of lnstructk>nal objedives. 
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Background 

Perhaps the Individual who influenced the ediicaticral oommtMiHy m>st 
proloundhr vIs-a-vis obiectives was Robert Magei who first wrote about them 
In 1962. Not that ot4eclives were not In evidence prk)r 10 
Tylsr had certainly highlghSed iieir Importttice in his landmadc course syla- 
bus publshed In 1949. Another curiicularist. Franldin Bobbill advocated writ- 
ino obiedives In his 1918 pubicadon. Jjfie Cunicukjm, 

Throughout the late and early 1970*^ the 'objectives movemenT 
grew, partictilarty In elementary and secondary education. A continuum 
evolved which reiected extrernely precise behavioral (SIMM behav^ 
lives at one end and open-ended obfecHves (or their absence thereoO et the 
other, for a whie. legislators (in the United States) were requiring pubic 
school teachers to write behavioral obiectives. There were imitalors in Cmv 
ada These extremes led Arthur Combe (1972) to cal for a moratorium re: ob- 
jectives umn educators came back to their senses. The movement was also 
accompaniedbyaplethoraof books advocating the uae of objectives. Along 
with these pubicattons came a highly spedaized (sometim es contradkrtory) 
lexkxm. Next, the writing of objecivee became a highly apedalzed technotogy. 
Fortunately educaM)r3 became more moderate fc iiowing these exoesssf 

Objedives are Important, but emphasis must aleo be placed on the 
so i sdto n of content and the organiiattonol learning activities farthest^ 
Ones the course ot)|ectives are in handi cunfcxrium dsvetoprnent mus^ 
Issues of teaching materials, lesson plans, and evaluatton. 

Too often In the past ot)iectives were prepared and then the process 
broke down, kvtnjctorshadkmglstsof objectivei but few kleas on how they 
couki help Ihek students achieve them. Objectives became the prirnary fcK:u^ 

What is an Instructional objective?* 

After readkig an kidetermkiate number of delinittons, it was felt that 
Bnjce SQuke's kiterpretatkm wouki sen^e weN: namely. 

'An (kistnjctkvMl) objective is an kHmH comnxrtealed by a statement 
deacribkig a proposed change k) the learner— a statement of v4iat the learner 
Is to be Ike when s/he has successfully completed a leamkig activity.** (1974) 
11^ elemenis or key yimds should make up art instruction^ obiectivo? 

JerrokJ Kemp (1985) suggests that educators conskler essential and op- 
tional elements; i.e., 
Essentiai: 

1. An action verb that describes what the learner Is expected \o do. 

2. The content being treated. 
Optional: 

(relate more to competency-t>ased courses) 

3. Performance level— siao referred to as level of achievement. This 
component indk:ates the minimum acceptable accomplishment 
(usually) in measurable terms.** 
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4. QuaKfying conditions or testnctions under which the teamer will per- 
fofin. 
Examples: 
Essential: 

1. Action vert: 

to fomutate 
to compare 
!o contrast 

2. Content: 

to interpret the significant development taking place in Haiti. 
to operate a portopak video camera 

OpHonal: 

3. Performance !evel: 

to itot af least twenty synonyms for ttie word. matgirYal. 

4. CondHions or restrictions: 

to compare and contrast two mafor Canadian polHical parties on the 
basis of two assigned journal articles. 



CauHonafy note: An instructional obtectlve does not specify what 
the pr of e ss or is to do; on the contrary, H sfKNiid state what the learner 
wM know or be Me to do upon completing a particular unH. The otjjec- 
tlve should not t)e a descriptk)n of wtiat Is to occur In tfie classroom. For 
example, To read Ctiapter 4 In ttie a s si gned text' or "to read the two ar- 
ticles on resenfs in the Mirary" a^s not obiectlves. 



1. Select a topic from one of the courses that you teach. 

a. Write an ot)iecthfe related to tfie topic In which you specify t)oth an 
action verb (wfiat the learner Is to ioiow or do) and !he content. 
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b. VMHe another objective (based on content derived from your disci* 
pUne) which reflects the tour components introduced in this publication. 
Mentffy each. 



Action words 

Because certain verbs are open to many interpretations and may invai* 
date the educational value of your objectives, let us take a doser look at the 
action oomponenL 

Exactly what do you want the learner k> know? to do? to achieve? to ac- 
compish? What is your kHMded oukxm? Once stated, ask someone k> re* 
act to M. la H dear to your spouse? a peer? your son or daughter? If your 
chok:e of action word is vague or open to a number of InterprelatkMis. you may 
mm to become more dtocriminaling. 

Vsfbe that are general and pottibly not conducive to measurability: 

t3 improve to qrasp the signifk»nce 

to reaiy understand to comprehend 

to kjNy appreciate to learn 

tounderstand to thkik 

to enjoy to expand their horizons 

to know to use 

How woM you go about evakiatirig "an appredatton oT or "an under- 
standing- or "grasping the signifk:ance-? 

How can you overcome the potential pitfall of vagueness in your choice of 
actton iMords? Simply by becoming more predse and selective with your 
verto. Sh*/ May from verbs that are open to inference and seled action ver'js 
that are observable and/or measurable. 

Examples of such vert>s are; 

to define to categorize 

to name to contrast 

to classify to design 

to translate to synthesize 

^ o dennonstrate to predtot 

ERJCo»ntefpfei to appraise 
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Domains of learning 

Cognition 

By far the most common type of instructional ot)tective in post-secondary 
education is tf le one wtiich focuses on recall of information and ether Intellec- 
tual activities such as interpretation and application. Benjamin Bloom refers to 
this genre as Montfmq to ttie cognitive domain defined as that which "...in- 
cludes those objectives which deal with the recall or recognition of Icnowledge 
and Ihe developmeni of intellectual abHitfes and skills': (1956. p. 7) 

Unlorlunalely. educators have a tefxiency to write ot)jectives and con- 
oomilant tests at the lower cognitive levels such as memory, understanding, 
and interpretation. No one knows why this Is done. Pertiaps because It is 
easier k> write objectives at the kywer axis of the hierarchy. Or perhaps it is a 
r e pWc a tton of the type of objective encountered in ones past? Or is It that 
knowtedge-type test Hems are easier to correct? 

The she bask: categories of ttikiking Mentified by Bk)om ef a/, are: 

1. Knam l9d g9 Knowledge kwolves the kHkming types of behavk>rs: 
the recall of spedftes and universals. the recall of methods and 
p ro cess e s , or the recall of a pattem. structure, or setting. 

Such recal kivotves little more than brkigkig to mkKl the appropriate 
malerlai. 

2. Cofwprtfrefisfoff— The towest level of understandkig. comprehensk>n. 
refers to a type of understandkig or apprehenston such that tfie 
fcidfvklual knows what Is bekig communi ca ted and can make use of 
Vie material or Mea bakig communicated without necessarily relatkig 
it to other material or seeing its fullest knpNcatkKis. 

This is perhaps the largest general dass of intellectual abilities and 
skills emphasized in schools. When studeras are confronted with a 
co m mun tea tton. they are expected to know wfiat is being communicated 
and to be able to make some use of ttie material or kieas contained 
inH. 

3. i^yWc a tteo-'This third category of the cognitive domain can easily 
be mistaken for comprehension. How often do we hear. "If he 
comprehends H. he can apply H." AppNcatton. however, goes a step 
lieyond comprefiansion. 

A problem in the comprefienston category requires the student to 
know an abstractton well enough that s/he can correctly demonstrate 
Its use when spedftoaHy asked to do so. The student can use the 
abstractton wfier? Ks use is specified. 

Given a new problem, the student wi apply the appropriate abstractton 
without havkig to be toto whto'i abstractton is correct, or without 
having to be shown how to use H = APPLICATION. The student will 
use the abstractton correctly given an appropriate sHuatton to whtoh 
no mode of sokitton is spedfled. 

4. Analjrefi. Here we have the breakdown of a communtoatton toto Its 
constituent elements or parts such that the relative hierarchy of kJeas 
Is made dear andjr the relattons between the toeas expressed are 
made expUdt. This is a somewhat mo^e adv anced level than the skills 
of comprehen sto n and appNcatton; it deals wHh the both confenf and 
form. 

Anafysis has bean divkled by Btoom kito three levels 

a. Classificatton of elements. 

b. Idantificatlon of relationships among ttie elements 

c. Reoognitton of ttie crganlzattonal principto s 
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5. In Sifnlt999l9, we encounter a process of working with elements, parts, 
etc., and combining them in sudi a way as to constitute a structure 
or pattern not clearly there before. This category, more than any other 
in the cognitive domain, provides lor aeative behavior on the part of 
the learner (even though the student is expected to work within the 
limits set by paitk:ular pru)lems materials, or some theoretk:al and 
methodologk^ framewortc). 

The learner must draw upon elements from many sources and put 
these together ktto a structure or pattern not dear^ there before. 
Different kinds of synthesis are determined on the basis of the product. 
They are: 

a. Production of a unique communication. The learner devek)ps a 
commurik:atk)n in whk:h s/he attempts to convey kleas. feel^igs. 
^/or experiences to others. Her/his purposes may be to infomi. to 
describe, to persuade, to impress, or to entertain. 

b. Production of a plan, or proposed set of operMms, 
Example: 

Proposed set of Process-carrying cut Expeaed 
operatk)ns set of operations outcome 



Specifk»tk>ns BuikJing the house The house 

for a new house 

c. Derivation a set of abstract relations. The distkiguishkig feature 
here is the attempt to derfve abstract relattons from a detailed anal- 
ysis. The relattons themselves are not explk:it from the start; ttiey 
must be dtocovered or deduced. 
6. £velcialfor»-When Judgments are made about the vahie of materials 
and methods tor given purposes, we have evaiua^, H k!volves the 
use of criteria as wen as standards for appraising the extent to whtoh 
materials are effective, accurate, economtoal, or satisfying. Judgments 
may be either quantititative or qualitative; criteria may be those 
detonnined by the students or those whtoh are given to them. 
Although last on the Nst. evaluation Is not neceraarily the last step in 
thinking or problem soMng. Quito possibly, the evahiatlve process may 
be the pretode to acqu«sitton of new knowledge, pew attempts at com- 
prehenston or appHcatton. or a new analysis and synthesis. 
Two types of evakiattons are cited: 

a. Judgments in terms of internal evidence. Concerned with tests of 
the accuracy of the woric as judged by consistency, togtoai accu- 
racy, and the absence of internal flaws. 

b. Judgments in terms of external criteria. Concerned with conskiera- 
tton of effwiency. economy, or utlKty of spedfte means tor partk^uiar 
ends. 
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Affect, Psychomotor 



Two other domains were mentioned iii Bloom's 1956 put)lication; namely, 
the affective and the psychomotor. 

The affective part of the taxonomy, developed in depth bi David Krath- 
wohl et a/. (1964). includes o^edhfes which describe changes in attitudes, 
feeings. intbrest. sensitivities, values, and the development of appreciations. 
(Appendix A) 

The psycfiomolor domain is the man'p'jiative or motor-skiii area. Anita 
Harrow (1972) and Elizabeth Simpson (1966-6>; have produced taxonomies 
which provide educators with a method for selectin^i and organizing movement 
activities. (Appendix 3) 

Levels of complexity in inteiiectual ekilis 

The aforementicned are not the only classifications found in the literature. 
Robert QagnA. in 1979. described another methcd of organizing objectives 
and/or content. His levels, categorized by complexity vis-a-vis mental pro- 
cess(es). are: 

PROBLEM SOLVING 
(HIGHER-ORDER RULES) 



requires as prerequisites 
RULES 

(including DEFINED CONCEPTS) 
which require as prerequisites 

CONCRETE CONCEPTS 
which require as prerequisites 

DISCRIMINATIONS 

In solving problems for which instruction has prepared them, ieamers are 
acquiring some higher-order rules (that is. complex rules). Problem solving re- 
quires that they recaH some simpler, previously teamed rules, in order to ac- 
quire these rules, learners must have acquired some corvcrele concepfs; and 
in order to team these concepts, they must have leamed some discrimina- 
Hons. (Qagn^. 1979. p. 61-62). 

Which domain has priority? 

Many university professors would argue that there is only room for knowl- 
edge or cognitive objectives in postaecondary education. A minority would say 
ihat no objective Is entirely devoid of some aspect of the ether domains; 
namely, the affective and the psychomotor. Their contention is that emoWone 
are involved In all aspects of intellectual actKity. Facts and feelings, as under- 
scored by Louis Rubin (1973), are an integral part of ieaming; you cannot sep- 
arate them. 

...feelines can a/d or hinder the oognHive process. Properly taken into 
account, they can make a subject n)ore interesting, teaming more easy (ste). 
^ molivalkKi more personalized, and behtvkK more productive. It is Imperative 
1^^. that thought (cognHkm) and emolkm (i^ %ct) tie kitegrated to lhat one intorms 

\^ (Robln.1973.p. 15) 
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Exercise II 

1. VWite two cognitive objectives based on the Bloom taxonomy. Please 
identify tfie level on the hierarchy. 



WHte two aftective objectives based on Krathwohrs classification. Please 
identify the level of affect. 



3. WHte a psychomotor objective. 



Is your dtedpHne conducive to learnings in the psychomotor domain? 



er|c ^ ^ 



4. Review the five objectives which you have just written. Are the essentiai 
elements (action vert and content) evident? Do they reflect any of the op- 
tional components (performance level, qualifying conditions or rest.ic- 
lions)? 

a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



Specificity 

We must be careful when writing objectives not to get bogged down with 
epecifldty. How many instructional objectives should be developed for eacti 
course? How will you know when your list Is "complete"? Do the objectives ad- 
equately reflect the content? Which ot)jectives take priority? 

Most advocates of objectives woukj agree that the Instructor shouM have 
9i /easT one Instructkmal ot)jective for each class encounter. If one r.r two do 
not appear adequate, then perhaps a few nrxxe should be acided. The Iseue is 
not frequerKy but quality of ieaming and quality of objectives. VWia/ do you 
want your students to know or to be ab/e to do by the end of your two-hour 
class? Choice of objectives and their quantity are personal- -totally dependent 
on the Instructor and her/his particular approach to teaching-learning. There 
shoukJ be enough objectives to ascertain clear expectatk)ns on the part of stu- 
dents. More Important, the delineated objectives shoukj become the refer- 
ent--the data bank— for the tests and exams whk:h folk)w. A good rule to fol- 
low is ir it has not been stated as an objective. It will not be on the exam". At 
the same time we shoukj bo wary of Stanford Ericksen's admonition that "A 
good course contains more than can be sampled by a machine-scorable ex- 
amlnatk)n." (1884. p. 15) 

JerrokJ Kemp (1965) suggests that the instructor remain flexible whon 
writing objectives which hn sees as "a developmental activity that requires 
charges, refinements, and additions..." (p. 78) He further states that the origi- 
nal objectives for a partk^ular course shoukj be kx)sely-worded as a prelimi- 
nary to choosing learning activities. Once the latter has been accomplished, 
the instmctor can go back to the tentative objectives and finalize them. 
Before repeating or reteachiny a course the instructk>nal objectives 
O tild be scrutinized. Are deletk)ns. omisskms. or changes noted? 
p R Tr A professor has to weigh the objectives to determkie whether they are too 
bmmi^ lie (at one extreme) or t precise (at the other). ^ q 
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Preparlng a dear statefnent of course objectivec is a demanding task 
requirfng the best talent, if not tt>e prophetic power, of a teacher. Two ques- 
tions are ever present: (1) At what time In the future wttt the significance of a 
given segment of knowledge pass its lnflectk)n point and start downhill toward 
obsdeaicence? (2) Is H stepping-stone infomiatk^ or something to be learned 
for Hs own k)ng-term value? 

(Ericksen. 1984. p. 15) 



Outionmy note: The disclplfnes themselves may impose constrakits upon the 
writing of objecHvee. Certain learnings are more elusive and/or divergent than 
others. Sub|ecl matter In mathemattee. languages, and the sciences Is easier to 
operatkxiaHze into meaningftil objedWes. In these subjects, uniform responses 
may be the ultimate goal or pertmps the teacher is interested in otMainlng evi- 
dence that the learner Is able to acooiTipllsh or perform a partfcutar operatton. 

In the arts and humanitfes, wtvere creative and novel responses are sought, 
H may be much more dmcuH to Wentlfy and specify dear and meaningful objec- 
tives. Mentionally, ob|ecthfes may be defkied that are somewhat general and 
open-ended— provkM this Is taken kito account when students are evakiated. 



Incidental learning 

There are always topk:s or actkxis on the instnictkmal periphery— not liV 
duded In your lnstructk)nal objeclhm— whk:h will matertallze whHe you are 
teaching. Some of tNs Incidental Infofmatkxi advanced by students can pro- 
vide enrlchinent and motivation; it can also be inientkmiHy digressive and In- 
dicative of wandering minds. With objectives as a skeletal framework for each 
lesson, however, the instnjctor has a means of directing the side trackers back 
on course. Even more effective is the ability of the professot k> keep the stu- 
dents motivated through well-prepared lessons. It is your responslblHty to com- 
mand ttieir attentk)n. 



Student Involvement 

Because students do not know the content as well as the instrudor does, 
they shouM 8ekk)m be Involved in the definition of instructkxial objectives. 
Asking students to teH you want they want to learn is an invHatkni k> disastef 
and Is txnmd to backfire during the course. The delineatk)n of objectives 
comes under ttie aegis of course preparBtfon, a responslbltlty assigned to pro- 
fessors. The students look fonward to receh^lng a course outNne or syltabus at 
the beginning of the temi; one of the key components of that course outline is 
a Hst of HistnjctkMial objectives. The latter cofnmh the teacher to certaki obH- 
gatk)ns and vice versa. More Important, the objectives— If an integral part of 
teaching— wHt provide students with the best possible incentive to achieve. 



Recapitulation 

Clearly delineated instru^k>nal objectives sen^e several usehil purposes; 
namely. 

a. defining the dlrectk)ns in whteh it Is desirable for growth to take place. 
(Tliis win include cognitive, affedive, and psychon)otor growth.) 

b. provkMng a basis for me.inlnghil leamkig activities. 

c. delineating (a) exempHflei* by varying degrees of spedfteHy) what the stu- 

Is to stixly and wh::! activities cite la to perfonn. 
Q I /^Tomolifig eeH-conHdefice in students through improved communications 
zr ijj.!^ content and examln a tkyt s . 

^ ™'% ' ™f AaM^ m framework for devMng wBfB of evahiatkig shident iBBmtng. 
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Appendix A 



Alfective Domain 




KEY WORDS 




E,:amples of Direct 


Taxonomy Classification 


Examples of Infinitives Objects 



1.0 Receiving 

1.1 Awareness 



1.2 Willingness to 



1.3 ControHed or 
Selected Attention 

2.0 Responding 

2.1 Acquiescene In 
Responding 



2.2 Willingness to 
Respond 

2.3 Satisfaction in 
Response 



3.0 Valuing 

3.1 Acceptance of a 
Value 



3.2 Preference for a 
Value 

3.3 Commitment 



4.0 Organization 

4.1 Conceptualization of 
a Value 

Q I Organisation of a 
Value S/stem 



to dilferentiate, to 
separate, to set 
apart, to share 

to accumulate, to 
select, to conDbine, to 
accept 

to select, to posturaliV 
respond to, to listen 
(for), to control 

to comply (with), to 
follow, to commend, 
to approve 

to volunteer, to 
discuss, to practice, 
to play 

to applaud, to 
acclaim, to spend 
leisure time, to 
augment 

to increase measured 
proficiency in. to 
increase numbers of, 
to relinquish, to 
specify 

to assist, to 
subsidize, to help, to 
support 

to deny, to protest, to 
debate, to argue 



to discuss, to theorize 
(on), to abstract, to 
compare 

to balance, to 
organize, to define, to 
formulate 

15 



models, examples, 
shapes, sizes, 
meters, cadences 

alternatives, answers, 
ryhthins, nuances 



directions, 
instructions, laws, 
policies, 
demonstrations 

instruments, games, 
dramatic works, 
charades, tHjrtesques 

speeches, plays. 

presentations. 

writings 



group membership(s), 
artistic production(s), 
musical productions, 
personal friendships 

artists, projects. 

viewpoints. 

arguments 

deceptions, 
irrelevancies. 
abdications, 
irrationalities 



parameters, codes, 
standards, goals 

systems approaches, 
criteria, limits 
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5.0 Characterization by 
Value of Value 
Complex 

5.1 Generalized Sot 



5.2 Char3c1erizatk)n 



to revise, to change, 
to complete, to 
require 

to be rated high by 
peers in. to be rates 
high by superiors in. 
to be rated high by 
subordinates in and 
to avoid, to manage, 
to resolve, to resist 



plans, behavior, 
methods, effort(s) 

humanitarianism. 
ethics, integrity, 
maturity 



exlravagance(s). 
excesses, conflicts, 
exorbitancy/ 
exortltancies 



Q m Ntwion S M0tftM«l. WMNam B., MIchMl. A Donald A Kksner. "fratrumenlatfon cH Bloom't 
C n I I Kratfmohrt Taxonomtet for the WrWng of Educatkxwl Ob|ecttvM. " Ptychohgy ki Itm School, 
Ll\L>^ Wjr 1909): 227-31 
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Appendix B 



Psychomotor Domain 



Taxonomy Qassificatlon 



1.0 Reflex movements 

20 Basic fundamental nfK)vements 

2.1 Locomotor movements 

2.2 Noniocomotor nfK)vements 

2.3 Manipulative movements 
3.0 Perceptual abilities 

3.1 Kinestfietic discrimination 

3.2 Visual discrimination 

3.3 Auditory discrimination 

3.4 Tactile discrimination 

3.5 Coordinated perceptual abiNties 

4.0 Pfiysicai ablHties 

4.1 Endurance 

4.2 Strengtfi 

4.3 FlexiblHty 

4.4 Agility 

5.0 Skilled movements 

5.1 Simple adaptive skill 

5.2 Compound adaptive skill 

5.3 Complft^f flH<jptive skill 

6.0 Mondiscurslve communication 

6 1 Expressive movement 
6.2 Interpretive movement 
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